oi correspondents 01 many nationalities.
Early in May we were all summoned to Caserta to the vast, rambling palace which was being used as Allied Force Headquarters. Thirty or forty correspondents—British, Americans, French and Poles—heard Lieut.-General Harding, chief of staff to General Alexander. He stood in front of huge maps and we sat tensely on forms, straining to hear his quiet, firm voice.
"We have three defensive positions to smash through," he said. "The Gustav line hinged on Cassino, the Adolf Hitler line behind, and finally the Rimini-Pisa line. We expect the enemy to withdraw fighting rearguard actions to the general line Rimini-Pisa. This is an all-out attack. An all-out effort. First we intend to destroy the right wing of the German Tenth Army, then to drive what remains north of Rome to the Rimini-Pisa line. What we do here must have vital bearing on the Second Front."
He went on to explain that the regrouping of the Eighth Army meant that we would have a total of fourteen divisions —British, American, Polish, French, Indian, Canadian and South African—massed to attack five German divisions.
The whole offensive, he said, would develop into a converging assault on the Adolf Hitler line between Piedi-monte and Pontecorvo by General Mark W. Clark's Fifth Army of Americans and French, and General Leese's mixed forces of the Eighth Army. At the right moment, he said, allied forces would break out of the Anzio bridgehead. Later, General Alexander described this plan to me as his "double-handed punch."
Best laid military plans on paper frequently fail because insufficient allowance has been made for human, material, and various imponderable elements. This particular plan for rolling up the German line in Italy in May, 1944, succeeded in practically every detail, except that the German forces were not annihilated. I remember that General Harding added a cautious note before we went: Don't expect rapid and spectacular advances. Don't estimate success in miles per day but in obstacles overcome.
I had come in at the middle of the campaign.  In the fivegh I sometimes wondered at the completerongpoints in the ancient ruins of the Colosseum and the amphitheatre, and also in the newer ruins of the Continental Hotel and the Baron's Palace, watched for the slightesthen when we felt we bad reached that er moment when you begin to outstay your \vi lemnc we our "Thank yous" and departed.erformers.   Our two artists were, I believe, the
